BARRICK GOLD AND GOLDCORP: 

LEADERS IN SUSTAINABLE DEVELOPMENT? 

Barrick Gold and Goldcorp were nominated for the Sustainable 
Development Goals Award, but are they advancing the SDGs? 


For two decades, women and girls living near Barrick Golds 
Porgera mine have been brutally raped by the mine’s security and 
police guarding the mine. Many suffer from lasting physical and 
emotional injuries, as well as marginalization and social isolation in 
their community. Barrick denied these assaults for years but after 
international pressure and mounting reports, the company admit- 
ted in 201 1 that there was a problem. 




Out of more than 200 complaints, almost 120 women were offered and accepted 
remedy packages without independent legal council and were required to sign an 
agreement promising never to sue Barrick for their injuries. They got about $10,000 
worth in compensation in return. 


Eleven women represented by legal NGO EarthRights International rejected the 
agreements offered through the Remedial Framework. Barrick Gold gave these 1 1 
women received 8 times the compensation received by the rape survivors in April 
2015 before a case could proceed in US courts. 



In 2012, an International Health Tribunal heard testimonies from 
community impacted by three of Goldcorp’s operations: Car- 
rizalillo in Guerrero, Mexico, Siria Valley in Francisco Morazan, 
Honduras, and San Miguel and Sipacapa in San Marcos, Guatema- 
la. The expert panel of judges saw that all of these operations had 
the common experience of: (a) contamination and the irreversible 
loss of water sources, (b) irreversible environmental devastation: 
disappearance of mountains, ecosystems and changes to the hy- 
drologic cycle, (c) dust that is constantly inhaled and that con- 
tains heavy metals and toxic substances that include carcinogenic 
elements that accumulate in organisms, (d) affects in the chain of 
life: destruction of crops and soil, illness and death of wild and 
domestic animals. 

In particular, the Siria Valley Environmental Committee in 
Honduras has documented the “endemic health crisis” caused by 
Goldcorp at their San Martin mine. Their main demand is for the 
establishment and implementation of a comprehensive medical 
care programme to attend to the health needs (short and long 
term) of all people affected by the Goldcorp mine. 


At the Pueblo Viejo mine, co-owned by Barrick Gold and Goldcorp, local reports and 
video footage confirms that the El Yagal tailings dam has reached dangerous levels and 
can not handle more toxic waste from the mine. Local residents live in fear of the tail- 
ings overflowing onto their communities and claim the company does not care about 
them. Community members complain that the pollution from the mine causes nausea, 
dizziness and vomiting and children are commonly sent home from school due to the 
toxic odours emitted into the air. The impacts of polluted local streams can be seen in 
skin lesions, rashes and wounds on over 50 community members and residents have 
tested positive for heightened levels of heavy metals and toxins in their blood. Addi- 
tionally, locals estimate that the the livestock death count is up to 2200 since the mine 
opened in 2012. They are seeking resettlement away from this mine site as a long term 
solution for their community. 

Barrick Gold has been fined $16 million and $9.8 million from the Chilean and Ar- 
gentinian governments respectively for environmental harms caused by the company’s 
operations. The fine from Argentina was accompanied by charges from the San Juan 
province against nine former and current Barrick employees in connection with a 1 mil- 
lion litre cyanide spill. 



Approximately one quarter of the cost of mining gold is spent on 
energy. In fact, Barrick Gold bought oil company Cadence Energy 
in 2008 to hedge against the rising price of oil. Considering that gold 
is a fairly useless commodity (1 1% is used for anything other than 
jewelry or investment, 34% comes from recycled sources), pressures 
to not use fossil fuels call into question the net value of mining gold. 


As Barrick Gold has been implicated in killings, rapes, toxic spills, 
fraudulent reporting, and the militarization of entire communities, 
this company is a case study in the need for corporate accountability 
regulations internationally. Amnesty International, Human Rights 
Watch, Harvard Law Clinic, Mining Watch, NYU Law School, and 
many others have documented this abuse, but institutions claiming to 
forward “socially responsible” aims still seem accept this company as 
it respresents itself. 

Similarly, Goldcorp has trampled over the rights of communities and individuals by 
ignoring referendums, polluting air and water, damaging homes with blasting, dewater- 
ing springs, and falsely representing themselves to gain access to communities. 

The Global Compact damages their own brand by associating with unethical companies 
with such well-documented abuses. More seriously, by aligning itself with companies 
like Barrick Gold and Goldcorp, the Global Compact as an institution obscures people’s 
perception of our global economy and delays necessary change in the structure of cor- 
porate accountability internationally. 

More information: miningwatch.ca, protestbarrick.net , healthtribunal.org , 
business-humanrights. org, rightsaction. org, minesandcommunities. org 
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